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Book Review Number 


The Church, Catholic and Protestant. By William Adams 
Brown. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. $2.75 
Out of a rich experience of theological study and teach- 

ing and with a rare appreciation of divergent religious sys- 
tems, Dr. Brown has produced a unique work. He has 
assembled common elements in Catholicism and Protestant- 
im which make an impressive array of agreement and 
then considers the important differences. The criterion of 
importance is the extent to which such differences limit fel- 
lowship. The viewpoint throughout is oecumenical. His 
vision for Protestantism is one of growing unity through 
federated action. As over against Catholicism, whose 
characteristic piety is of the mystical type, he finds Protes- 
tant piety “predominantly ethical.” For the Protestant, 
conversion means not putting the will to sleep but keeping 
it intensely alive and directed in accord with Christian 
purpose. 

Dr. Brown is idealistic about the Church with reference 
to its historic meaning and mission but realistic about it as 
asocial institution. Here we have, he says, a great para- 
dox: “an institution manifestly human claiming to speak 
with divine authority ; a company of men and women, con- 
fessedly sinful, knowing themselves to be witnesses of the 
holy God.” The Church, then, finds its first mission to its 
own people. “Catholics would have the Church produce 
saints. Protestantism would have all Christians holy.” In 
spite of its manifest weakness and ineptitude he reaffirms 
his faith in Protestantism and regards it as the custodian 
of essential spiritual values. 

Conflicting views of the function of the Church in so- 
ciety, with particular reference to the church and state con- 
troversy, are temperately treated. Shining through all the 
discussion is the author’s passionate devotion to the ideal 
of a united Christianity, able to make the Christian witness 
effective in every phase of modern life. 

F. E. Jj. 


Christ’s Alternative to Communism. By E. Stanley Jones. 

New York, Abingdon Press, 1935. $2.00. 

One of the reviewer’s colleagues after reading this book 
suggested that the title might as well be “Christ’s Alterna- 
te to Capitalism.” The significant fact, however, is that 
Mr. Jones starts by virtually ruling out capitalism. It is 
tot even an alternative. This is a genuinely radical book. 
The capitalist economy is pronounced “fundamentally in- 
capable of responding to the world demand being laid on 
it.” The laissez faire doctrine has simply failed. 

Mr. Jones is not a Communist nor a professed Socialist, 


but he finds in the Communist ideal something approx- 
imating Christianity. “I am persuaded,” he says, “that if 
Christianity were really applied again, it would result in 
some form of collective sharing closely akin to commun- 
ism.” He hastens to add, however, that while “closely 
akin,” such a Christianity would be minus the “ruthless- 
ness and compulsions” of communism, and its materialistic 
philosophy. 

The author’s exposition of Christianity as good news for 
the disinherited—economically, socially and politically— 
reveals the affinity which he sees ideally between Chris- 
tianity and communism, with its vision of a classless 
society. He also says that the Christian social program is 
not an added something but inherent in Christianity. The 
gospel, he says, was presented as “a new order.” He has 
no patience with the idea that “human nature” can not be 
changed. 

In a very significant paragraph Mr. Jones gives the 
reader an insight into his own religious philosophy: “In 
our Ashram we have discovered that there are two ways to 
find truth. One is to put forth your truth, press it to a 
decision, and the majority rules. But this always leaves a 
disgruntled minority with the feeling that their particular 
truth has been excluded or neglected. The other is to pool 
our truths and see if we cannot come to a common mind. 
In taking that attitude we usually find ourselves emerging 
with a larger truth than the one we brought to the group. 
But we have not only discovered a larger truth, we have 
also discovered a larger fellowship.” This is clearly remi- 
niscent of the Laymen’s Missionary Report. ; 

J. 


Religion and the American Dream. By Raymond C. Knox. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. $1.75. 

This little book is well named. The author, who is chap- 
lain of Columbia University, takes his cue from the theme 
of James Truslow Adams’ “Epic of America” with his 
ideal of a spiritual democracy. He presents a view of re- 
ligion which is dynamic, issuing inevitably in a reconstruct- 
ed society. America, he says, faces two outstanding prob- 
lems: first, to discover what to do with plenty ; second, to 
plan consciously for the reconstruction of society. The 
author finds himself in accord with the newer economics 
and would have religion support it with its emphasis on an 
increasingly abundant life. 

Chaplain Knox has no sympathy with the common in- 
sistence that religion must “stick to its sphere” and keep 
out of social controversy. Religion can not be a “private 
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affair.” He remarks on the paradox in our history that 
Puritanism, which set out to establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth, “ended in an individualism of the most rugged 
sort.” If the vision of God is clear the goal of the King- 
dom—a recreated society—inevitably emerges. 2 


The Church and Society. By F. Ernest Johnson. New York, 

Abingdon Press, 1935. $1.50. 

This is one of the most instructive, discerning and well- 
balanced studies in the field. Dr. Johnson begins with a 
picture of the “confusion of tongues” today concerning the 
function of the Church. This leads to a penetrating an- 
alysis of the individual and the social elements in Chris- 
tianity. He is frankly critical of the preoccupation with 
“church pronouncements.” They are valid and valuable 
only when they have behind them an educational process as 
a result of which they truly represent not merely a de- 
termined minority but the Church at large. The great 
function of the Church is to provide the kind of spiritual 
fellowship in which growth in social conscience will take 
place as the result of the insight of its more prophetic 
members and an ethical discipline in the body as a whole. 

The chapter on the church and the state affords prac- 
tical guidance as to what the Church may wisely do—and 
not do—with regard to legislative matters. He finds that 
the chief function of the Church in regard to community 
problems is that of “teaching ideals and attitudes, keeping 
faith alive and inspiring to high endeavor, impregnating 
social work and all other community functions with its 
purpose, its vision and its courage through the instru- 
mentality of its members.” In dealing with “social con- 
flict” Dr. Johnson urges the Church to recognize the fun- 
damental conflicts that exist instead of disguising them in a 
romantic and unrealistic naiveté. He sounds an unequivo- 
cal note on the necessity for a method of social struggle 
that is not ethically inconsistent with the Christian goal. 
The final word is that the great resource of the Church, as 
a “fellowship of faith and thought struggling toward a 
divine society” is education—education of a more thor- 
oughgoing character than we have yet begun to practice. 

S. M. C. 


All in the Name of God. By Everett R. Clinchy. New York, 
John Day Company, 1934. $2.00. 


Catholics, Jews and Protestants. By Claris Edwin Silcox and 
oy M. Fisher. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
Dr. Clinchy, director of the National Conference of 

Jews and Christians, sketches in his little book the history 
of religious intolerance in the United States. The adoption 
of the federal Constitution with its “revolutionary guar- 
antees of religious liberty” did not mean that religious con- 
troversy was at an end in the United States. Dr. Clinchy 
concludes that: “A survey of the history of human rela- 
tions in America has revealed recurrent efforts to establish 
by compulsion a cultural monism. The majority group has 
repeatedly sought to dominate the life of the nation.” But 
if we are to “achieve . . . a true and free democracy, with 
equal rights and opportunities for all, we must learn cor- 
dially to accept the fact of cultural pluralism and to adapt 
our patterns of behavior to it.” 

The second of these two books is a sociological study of 
interfaith relationships made by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research at the request of the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians. Case studies were carried on 
in 19 cities in different sections of the country, including 
three Canadian cities. The data gathered are presented as 


illustrations from the case studies, not as exposés of condi- 
tions in the different cities. The areas of conflict selected 
as most significant are discrimination in business, employ- 
ment and social life; relations in social work ; the situation 
with regard to elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion; intermarriage; conversion and proselytization ; co- 
operation between groups of different faiths. 

The writers find that today “organized religion makes 
for divisiveness rather than for integration, and because of 
this divisiveness the people look for their social safety less 
to the organized churches than to the secular state.” In 
the struggle between a secularist and a religious philosophy 
“all three faiths are threatened. . . . Certain rights can 
only be assured as we stand together and stress those 
spiritual values which seem to transcend our differences,” 


I. M. C. 


The New Vacation Church School. By W. Dyer Blair. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1934. $1.50. 

Upon the broad base of modern educational philosophy 
Mr. Blair sets forth the theory and practice of the vacation 
church school in its most highly developed form. It isa 
means of integrating educational processes by drawing 
upon all the experiences of the child. The unsatisfactory 
results of touch-and-go moral education have been amply 
demonstrated. The vacation school is “rich in life situa- 
tions,” not artificial but real. The educational process is 
made to include as many areas as possible in the child’s 
daily life. In such a plan a “unit of work” is no longer a 
bunch of subject matter but a series of meaningful experi- 
ences “bound together around some central theme of child 
interest and need.” 

The fact is recognized throughout that personality de- 
velops best “in social groups through social interaction.” 
The book discusses at length the building of program units, 
the uses of discussion, worship, creative activity in music, 
drama and handwork, problems of, organization and ad- 
ministration, the preparation of a teaching staff and the 
material requirements of the school. - 

F.E. J. 


The Art of Leadership. By Ordway Tead. New York, Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1935. $2.50. 
Readers of Mr. Tead’s several books are ready to expect 

from him mastery of the subject this book deals with in the 

field of industry. But they may be surprised at the depth 
of philosophy which it contains. The subject is discussed 
in terms of the purposes and activities of functional 
groups. The author is concerned throughout with social 
process. An organization, however, must be regarded as 

a means to an end. “It is the human beings themselves 

who are the ends.” 

Mr. Tead thinks of personality as integral. People do 
not participate in group life fractionally. Rather, they 
do so by commitment of the total self. 

Leadership, the author says, “is the activity of influ- 
encing people to cooperate toward some goal which they 
come to find desirable.” The book contains a wealth of 
guidance for leaders, especially in business and industry, 
but Mr. Tead has also kept in mind the needs of educa- 
tional, social and religious organizations. Of particulat 
interest to readers of this SERVICE is the discussion of “the 
leader’s deeper resources.” Here Mr. Tead summarizes 
what he has to say in words that one might expect to find 
in a book on religion or ethics: “It seems necessary, in 
short, that the really strong leader should believe in some 
meaning in human living, in some fruitful outcome of 
human effort, in some sense that mankind struggles not 
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against but essentially in harmony with the animating 
wer of the universe. The best leader has faith in the 
world as a place where there is a real better and worse, 
where these are somewhat ascertainable, and where effort 
toward the good can yield appreciable results.” F-. E. J. 


The Quest for Security. By I. M. Rubinow. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1934. $3.50. 

The stress now put on the development of a social 
security program calls for a careful consideration of ways 
and means of putting it into effect. This volume is very 
timely. The author has presented a popular discussion of 
the various forms of social insurance for the purpose of 
attracting the attention of readers who have not been 
reached by volumes devoted to an academic treatment of 
the subject. 

Sufficient study has been made of conditions requiring 
protection by social insurance and of the experience of 
other countries in providing it to warrant early action. The 
author points out that “in matters affecting economic in- 
terests and involving group conflicts unanimous consent is 
a very rare jewel indeed” and the “information and logic 
do not automatically dispel group conflicts.” To those who 
raise the question whether we can afford adequate protec- 
tion the reply is that “no modern industrial country . . . 
can ‘afford’ to be without a system of social insurance.” 

A. E. S. 


Education on the Air, 1934. Edited by Josephine H. Mac- 
Latchy. Columbus, Ohio State University, 1934. $3.00. 


Radio and Education, 1934. Edited by Levering Tyson. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. $3.00. 


Radio as a Cultural Agency. Edited by Tracy F. Tyler. 
Washington, D. C., National Committee on Education by 
Radio, 1934. 

Among the most important sources for information in 
regard to the social aspects of radio broadcasting are the 
reports of conferences called by different agencies to dis- 
cuss educational broadcasting. Each of these three 
volumes contains the proceedings of such a conference. 


Education on the Air is the fifth yearbook of the Ohio 
Institute for Education by Radio. Each year since 1930 
the Institute has brought together the leaders in the field of 
educational broadcasting. The 1934 meeting was a par- 
ticularly interesting one. Four general subjects were dis- 
cussed: the national aspects of educational broadcasting, 
school broadcasting, educational stations and their pro- 
grams, the relation of educational broadcasting to other 
aspects of broadcasting. The second part of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of research in the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting. The significant publications in the 
field are listed in a bibliography, and a number of studies 
are summarized briefly. 


Radio and Education contains the proceedings of the 
1934 conference of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. The general subject was “The Place 
of Radio-Broadcasting in a Changing Social Order.” 
Among the topics discussed were “Radio and Public 
Policy,” by Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Radio: an Instrument of Culture or an 
Agent of Confusion?” by Robert G. Sproul, president of 
the University of California; “The Radio and the Ameri- 
can Home,” by Grace Abbott, professor of public welfare 
administration at the University of Chicago, “Radio 
Broadcasting and Public Affairs,” by Harold L. Ickes, 

ecretary of the Interior. Of particular interest to most 
readers is the panel discussion on the way to improve 
broadcasting in the United States, in which some of the 
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leading broadcasters and educators of the country par- 
ticipated. 

Radio as a Cultural Agency contains the proceedings of 
a conference on “The Use of Radio as a Cultural Agency 
in a Democracy,” called by the National Committee on 
Education by Radio at Washington, D. C., May 7-8, 1934. 
The addresses and discussion considered various aspects of 
the use of radio as a cultural agency. The conference 
adopted a statement declaring that “the conscious, decisive, 
primary objective” of broadcasting should be “the social 
welfare of the nation”; that the content and character of 
broadcast programs should be determined by “the whole- 
some needs and desires of listeners” ; that there should be 
free speech for minority groups and for the discussion of 
controversial issues; that children should be protected 
against “insidious, degenerative influences”; that “ade- 
quate support” should be provided for “a national broad- 
casting program” ; and that “thorough, adequate, and im- 
partial studies should be made of the cultural implications 
of the broadcasting structure.” ‘ 

I. M. C, 


Industrial Profits in the United States. By Ralph C. Epstein. 
$5.00 York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1934. 


Although a comprehensive study of profits is highly im- 
portant for an industrial society, experience shows that it 
is very difficult to make such a study. The great variation 
in methods of accounting, the problem of getting adequate 
and reliable data, the necessity of arriving at some basis 
of valuation of investment, and the great number of busi- 
ness concerns make it a task which can be undertaken only 
by those skilled in statistical method and accounting prac- 
tices. Even then the study is largely limited to a sampling 
process and requires careful consideration of the probable 
errors in the use of representative data. 

By intensive study of 3,144 corporations engaged in 
manufacturing, trading, financial and mining operations 
during 1924-1928 for which comparable data were avail- 
able the author has shown the average rate of return upon 
invested capital, the range in rates of earnings in different 
industries and trades, and the variation in earnings in large 
and small corporations. Contrary to popular belief the 
peak of profits between 1922 and 1929 was reached in 1926 
rather than in 1928. 

The data show that “consumers’ goods industries in gen- 
eral enjoy both higher and steadier earnings than those 
which manufacture producers’ goods.” The author points 
out that in over one-sixth of 73 manufacturing industries 
“capital investment increased faster than the volume of 
sales, in spite of the fact that earnings rates were de- 
clining both absolutely and comparatively. This indicates 
either that the facts were unknown to entrepreneurs or 
that changes in profit rates fail to function in directing the 
flow of productive resources as efficiently as is ordinarily 
supposed.” Furthermore, “there can be no doubt that un- 
wise expansion in several industries contributed to the 
crisis of 1929-30.” 

A. E. S. 


America’s Capacity to Produce. By Edwin G. Nourse, et al. 
Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1934. $3.50. 


America’s ew to Consume. By Maurice Leven. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1934. $3.00. 


The Formation of Capital. By Harold G. Moulton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1935. $2.50. 
In an effort to discover why the economic system does 
not function more efficiently the Brookings Institution in 
these volumes and another which will be published later 
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centers its attention on the relation of the distribution of 
wealth and income to economic progress. 

America’s Capacity to Produce estimates the capacity of 
our productive plant and labor supply to produce the goods 
and services which society requires. The result, after very 
conservative estimating, shows that if our productive 
facilities had been used more fully in 1929 enough more 
could have been produced to abolish poverty and add con- 
siderable to the income of many above the poverty line. 
The increase, valued at $15 billions could have brought the 
16.4 million families whose incomes were less than $2,000 
up to that level. 

In America’s Capacity to Consume analysis is made of 
the flow of income which not only determines the capacity 
to purchase the goods produced but provides the savings 
for the formation of new capital. The maldistribution of 
income as it affects the relation of consumption and pro- 
duction points to the need for increases among the lower 
income groups in order to provide a market for the goods 
that can be produced. The tendency during the last decade 
or two to accentuate the inequality in the distribution of 
income has certainly not been conducive to economic prog- 
ress. This should be obvious from the fact that we had 
reached a point in 1929 where 36,000 families having an 
income of $75,000 and over had about as much total in- 
come as 11,653,000 families having less than $1500 a year. 

In The Formation of Capital analysis is made of the fac- 
tors involved in transforming money savings into capital 
equipment. It offers a challenge to traditional concepts 
regarding the growth of productive capital, demonstrates 
the dependence of capital expansion upon consumptive 
demand, and discloses how excess savings can produce 
financial disorder rather than new capital goods. 

Since “the demand for capital goods is derived from the 
demand for consumption goods” the result is that “an 
increase in savings at the expense of consumptive demand 
will decrease rather than increase the output of capital 
goods,” because the facts show that “new capital is con- 
structed on an extensive scale when consumption is ex- 
panding rather than when it is contracting.” Thus these 
facts “have an important bearing upon the relationship of 
the distribution of the national income to economic 
progress.” Although the rapid growth of productive 
equipment under capitalism may be largely accounted for 
by the inequitable distribution of the national income we 
may well have reached a point where “the primary need 
in this stage of our economic history is a larger flow of 
funds through consumptive channels rather than more 
abundant savings” accumulated by those having incomes 
mutch beyond their demand for necessities and luxuries. 


Administration of Placement and Unemployment Insurance in 
Germany. By Oscar Weigert. New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, 1934. $2.50. 

Now that a public employment service has been estab- 
lished in the United States and a system of unemployment 
insurance is in process of formation, this study of experi- 
ence in Germany by one who was connected with the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labor from 1918 to 1933 is a valuable 
contribution for administrators and for those who desire 
to see that the system in the United States incorporates the 
best practices derived from experience. 

In order to establish something like a real labor market 
by coordinating the demand for and supply of jobs Ger- 
many decided that after January 1, 1931, commercial 
placement agencies should not be allowed to operate. In 
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this respect Great Britain is still backward. The prospect 
of any such development in the United States is indeed 
very remote due to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
which greatly limit efforts even to regulate commercial 
placement agencies. However, the administration of place. 
ment is very closely related to that of unemployment in- 
surance and the United States can hardly expect to cope 
with its problems until this is brought about. This volume 
makes that entirely clear. A. 


Social Work Year Book 1935. Edited by Fred S. Hall. New 

York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. $4.00. 

This is the third edition of the Social Work Year Book, 
the other issues of which appeared in 1929 and 1933, 
The volume is subtitled ““A Description of Organized Ac- 
tivities in Social Work and in Related Fields.” There is 
first a record of varied activities, prepared by many com- 
petent authors. Then follows a directory of no less than 
990 agencies “‘operating in the social field.” The skill and 
thoroughness of the editor and the publishers has resulted 
in an extraordinary encyclopedia. Worth noting is the 
fact that practically a new corps of authors of articles was 
found for this edition. B. Y. L. 


The Adolescent in the Family. New York, D. Appleton- 

Century Company, Inc., 1934. $3.00. 

This volume is the report of the Subcommittee of the 
White House Conference, on the Function of Home Ac- 
tivities in the Education of the Child. It is a study of 
“personality development in the home environment.” The 
first part is devoted to a comparison of rural and village 
children, urban white children, Negro children, and immi- 
grant children. The second part is a study of the “person- 
ality of the child and family background.” It considers 
such problems as the status of the family ; broken homes; 
the child and his parents; family activities, celebrations 
and recreation; health regulations; sex education; delin- 
quent children; order of birth and personality develop- 
ment ; types of successful and unsuccessful families ; fam- 
ily relations and the personality development of the child; 
parent-child relations and family education. The recom- 
mendations of the committee include further research in 
the field of the family, the “establishment of more child 
guidance clinics in connection with public schools,” the 
“establishment of family consultation centers,” the exten- 
sion of public nurseries and pre-school centers, better 
supervision of children in broken homes and in homes 
where the mother is employed, the encouragement of child 
study clubs for parents, the instruction of parents in sex 
education for children, the development of plans for fam- 
ily recreation, the “extension of organized groups for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency.” Special educational 
work is needed particularly for Italians, Mexicans, and 
Negroes. I. M.C. 


John Frederic Oberlin—A Protestant Saint. By Marshall 
a New York, Willett, Clark and Company, 1934 


Interest in John Frederic Oberlin continues. A new 
biography is evidence of it. “This life is one of the best 
illustrations in human history of greatness achieved 
through fidelity to a despised and neglected field of work.” 
During a pastorate of 60 years, a Protestant saint trans- 
formed an area of five villages in the French Vosges, and 
the people therein. Oberlin was a pioneer in agricultural 
extension who was decorated by his King. Mr. Dawson 
gives us a fresh and vigorous interpretation of a great life. 

B. Y. 
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